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distractions,   the  sordid  calculations   and  machinations,
which the life of Party strife tended to bring into far too
great a prominence*   But as time went on, he not un-
naturally came to see more and more of his London friends,
until die day arrived when he could not be happy without
surrounding himself with them, even at Criccieth*   And
finally, he began to find Criccieth boring even in the company
of these friends, and built for himself a house, first at Walton
Heath, and later at Churt*  It is, the story, it would seem,
of a steady decline in moral fibre, of the undermining of the
foundations of a fine political faith, by the almost impercept-
ible erosion due to the flood of alien influences which
obliterated the landmarks of his early and splendid idealism.
A  less  sensitive,   and  more self-contained,  man might
succeed in living his own life anywhere*   But Lloyd George
responds too much to his environment for such a thing to
be possible for him.   Even in the darkest days of his
political degradation, in 1920, he could still recover some
gleams of finer feeling when standing on an Eisteddfod
platform, surrounded by men of deeper vision*
But throughout the time that he was Chancellor of the
Exchequer, die life at Criccieth, and the life in London and
Walton Heath, went on side by side; and to form a fairly
faithful picture of Lloyd George as he then was in his hours
of relaxation it is necessary to describe both. Geography,
unfortunately, made it impossible to pass very frequently
from the one home to the other* Gladstone used to spend
the months during which Parliament was sitting, in London,
and the rest of the year at Hawarden* Sessions were shorter
in those less crowded times; nor had the discovery been
made that it is impossible for a statesman to exist widiout
a country house to which to retire for every week-end*
These things, however, had changed by 1908* Parliament
sat for longer periods; though its duties were still light